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It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. Those who 
want it and ought to have it are divisible into three classes, viz., 1, 
those who cannot afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free; the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the CrrcuLar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 








THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 


Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Brst—e ComMuUNISM 
or Complex MARRIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
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LOOK AND LISTEN. 


Once, in the glad beginning of the year, 
When flocks of honking geese did northward fly, 
A noted three—a busy, bustling wife, 

A merry maid, a crooked, bearded crone— 
Went forth to sniff the air and look and listen. 
That thrifty, careful dame did nothing hear 
Except the cackle of her spotted hens, 

And tale of neighbor passing in the road, 
Who spoke of one as wed, or born, or dead. 
That gleesome, giddy girl would only hear 
The robins in the fragrant poplar trees, 

And hum of bees among the snowy plums. 
But she of withered jole could nothing hear 
Except the tearful strain of mourning doves, 
And dismal plaint of lonely, starving owls. 
And each one, hearing only what she did, 
Thought herself wiser, shrewder than the rest. 
There was that day, a solitary man— 

A stalwart seer—who went not out at all, 

But staid within, and watched from morn till night 
To hear the word of God, and when it came, 
He knew himself a softer, meeker man, 

And shrewder, wiser far, than all the rest. 


FJ. H. N. ON MARRIAGE. 





A Letter to a Bible Man. 

Dear Sir:—You think that the fashion of 
this world in regard to marriage is best till the 
advent of the resurrection. Sodol; but this 
is as much as to say that it is best for man in 
his apostate condition. ‘This is certainly no 
great compliment to the system. I suppose 
too that slavery and many other heavy oppres- 
sions are, on the whole, desirable during the 
apostasy. I cannot, however, couple the “full 
reign of the gospel,” as you do, with this state 
of things. If you refer me to the Primitive 
Church as a specimen of the harmony of the 
“full reign of Christ” with the marriage sys- 
tem, I reply, The example is unfavorable for 
your argument; for the leaders of the Primi- 
tive Church, Christ and Paul, discouraged 
marriage ; the first by example, and the second 
by example and precept. They treated mar- 
riage as they did slavery, as an institution not 
to be quarreled with by the church ; but their 
advice in relation to both was, “/f thou mayest 
have thy tiberty, use it rather’ and the reason 
they assigned was, that “the fashion of this 
world passeth away”—‘“in the resurrection 
they neither marry nor are given in marriage ;” 
hence for believers the only proper course was, 
either not to marry, or if they had wives, to 
“be as though they had none.” This is pre- 
cisely the amount of harmony there was in the 
Primitive Church between the gospel and mar 
riage. 


Do not blink these facts and go off into 


‘philosophical theories about the beauties of 


duality, which in fact are theories suggested 
by things as they are, and are rendered plausi- 
ble by that kind of reason, which some one 
has said,’*“is given to man to enable him to 
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justify whatever he is inclined to.” It is use- 
less to try to make Christ or Paul or the gos- 
pel the humble servants of marriage. It is as 
plain as it can be, that their endeavor and 
hope was, that “ a// may be one”—not two and 
two—and that they crowded against marriage 
just as hard as they could safely during 
the church’s transition-pilgrimage, pointing 
always to the hope of an entirely different 
state of things in the Kingdom of God. If 
you look this matter candidly in the face as a 
Bible scholar, you will have to accept either 
our theory or the Shakers’, as the hope of our 
calling; ordinary marriage, or even spiritual 
romance of duality is out of the question— 
not to be thought of any more than the fashion 
of private property in other things. If you 
accept the Shaker theory, nature and common 
sense, as well as the Bible, will contradict and 
harass you. If you accept our theory, but say 
it is proper only for the heavenly state, then 
I ask you either to stop praying, “ Zhy kingdom 
come, thy will be done, on earth as tt ts in heaven,” 
or to prepare yourself for the answer to that 
prayer. If you are going to a wedding, don’t 
spend your time in patching and praising your 
washing-dress, but make ready your wedding- 
garment. This was the way of the Primitive 
Church. If you think we have begun to put on 
our wedding-garments “00 soon, say so, and 
prove it if you can; but don’t object to them 
as bad in themselves, and don’t forget to get 
your own ready soon enough. We think that 
the Kingdom of God has come—that the resur- 
rection and judgment are begun, and of course 
that it is time to begin to yield ourselves to 
the will of God as it is done in heaven. When 
you are as much in earnest as we are, looking 
for the Kingdom of God, perhaps you will find 
that we are keeping time with God better than 
you. Yours sincerely, J. H. N. 


LIBERTY TO CHANGE. 
[Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings. ] 

HE great struggle between freedom and 

slavery is ® struggle for the liberty of 
forsaking old institutions. It is attachment to 
old institutions, old habits of life, that checks 
and holds in bonds the spirit of growth and 
improvement. Men become attached to the 
institutions in which they are born and bred, 
their life works itself into a certain channel, 
and they come to regard it as the best and 
truest, and to oppose all change. Especially 
is this the case in matters of religion and 
conscience. Of this the facts of history, the 
lessons of the past, give abundant evidence. 
It was clinging to old institutions, old forms 
of life, that made it so hard for the Jews to 
give up idolatry. And again, when Christ 
came and sent forth his gospel into the world, 
the greatest obstruction which it met with was 
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- ation and the conflict between monarchy and 
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attachment to Judaism. The gospel came ex- 
pressly to end that institution and supplant it 
with something better; hence the struggle be- 
tween them which immediately resulted. All | 
the life of the old Jewish organization was im- 
mediately aroused to oppose Christianity and 
prevent its progress. The Jews held on with 
a death-grasp to the customs and traditions of 
their fathers—to the law which had been de- 
livered from Mount Sinai in so sublimely im- 
pressive a manner, and was hallowed with the 
sanction of the God of heaven through so 
many centuries. In thestrugglesof the Reform- 


republicanism in later times, this same fact is 
distinctly manifest. The spirit of free thought 
and free speech, of education and improvement, 
demands institutions more in accordance with 
its genius and character than those which have 
been formed in and are adapted to an age of 
barbarism. The immigration of the Pilgrim 
fathers to this country was a protest against 
the spirit that would compel them to conform 
to old forms of worship and modes of thought, 
and an assertion of the right to worship God 
according to the dictates of their own con- 
science and the new light which was given 
them. 


There are always undoubtedly many reasons 
which can be urged against meddling with 
present institutions, but it is none the less true 
that the spirit of progress and improvement 
demands their constant change and renovation. 
A fresh advance, a new development of life, 
demands new forms and modes of expression. 
In the very nature of things it can no more 
accommodate itself to the institutions of the 
past than a new plant can grow into the skele- 
ton of an old tree. It must have the liberty 
of developing itself externally according to its 
genius and character. Christ well illustrates 
this truth in his allusion to the effect of putting 
new wine into old bottles. New wine must be 
put into new bottles. The present nations of 
Europe are probably but ill-prepared for repub- 
licanism, but itis none the less true that the 
growth of mind and social progress generally 
demand more liberal forms of government. 
The difficulty in the case is not so much in the 
fact that the people are not prepared jor it and 
change is not needed, as that the present rulers 
are opposed to all change. ‘Their self-interest 
and education attach them to their old institu- 
tions. So it is in the case of slavery. It is 
clearly an institution that is behind the age, 
and must be broken up, but men have become 
so attached to it as to regard it as the corner- 
stone of society. 


The truth is, all present institutions are 
growths from an imperfect society, and are 
adapted only to a transition state. This is 
true of religious as well as political institutions, 
marriage as well as slavery. The spirit of 
heaven, in order to its full development in this 
world, requires of us that we be ready to for- 
sake all institutions adapted toa selfish state 
of society, and to expect something new and 
better. A truly conservative man, therefore, 
will be ready forchange. He will not violently 
or unwisely attack any present institutions, but 





he will be ready and on the lookout for change. 
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A DEAD STOP. 


‘*To hear good things stop your ears. ”” 





ERBERT lay flat on his back on his bed 
at mid-day. 

What could be the matter with him? He 
was not sick, for he had no maladies, but was 
lusty and sprightly with the vigor of undimin- 
ished youth. He was not drowsy, for he had 
slept unbrokenly through the night; he was 
not tired, for the labors of the morning had 
been burdenless. Yet there he lay, prone and 
supine, wide-awake and perfectly still, while 
the garish sunlight thrust its lances through 
the window, across and across him, and the 
many-voiced day called and shouted and clam- 
ored for activity, as only the day can call and 
shout and clamor, in the newly-awakened spring. 
But Herbert heeded neither the lances of the 
sunlight nor the voices of the day, for he had 
learned to turn away from the swift-whirling cen- 
trifugal life, when it threatened to daze him and 
amaze him and craze him, to watch intently 
for signals of an inner life, a life deep and hid- 
den, but incomparably more real and even than a 
tumult of glittering deeds. In fact Herbert’s 
spiritual horizon had become overcast, as a 
mirror is sullied by being breathed upon; his 
spiritual atmosphere had become thick and 
hard to breathe, through the mugginess of things 
pertaining to this life; his spirit felt feverish, 
gasping, grasping, eager and panting, so that 
he had, as was his wont, obstinately balked to 
all exterior calls upon his attention, and come 
to a dead stop in order that he might “com- 
mune with his own heart upon his bed,” after 
the fashion of King David. He wanted to 
anchor his tossed about life. 


Herbert felt certain that the signals he 
wanted for right conduct and sure action would 
be given. He had tried them too often to be 
deceived, and he knew if they were invisible 
as the electric current, they were yet surer 
than a beacon on a headland. “It is only to 
put away every engrossing thing,” he thought, 
“and the good which is pressing down on us 
like the atmosphere will flow in and make the 
turbid life clear, and the heart far-seeing and 
strong.” 


As Herbert grew stiller and stiller, his heart- 
watching and heart-study became deeper. He 
searched his life keenly as the chemist scruti- 
nizes his menstruum for the indissoluble, in 
order that he might find the cause of his dis- 
quietude. And this is what he saw in his in- 
trospection. He saw that he had insensibly 
allowed his desires to crowd him out of a 
peaceful, trustful state into one of hopeless, 
faithless longing. He saw that he had almost 
unconsciously been striving to appease the 
crying mouths of Desire and Want and Long- 
ing in his own way, and by his own arm, without 
waiting on God. He remembered that he had 
felt a spirit of sorrow when the things he want- 
ed seemed distant, and that he had listened to 
a spirit of fear when it whispered that they 
might never be his. This hopeless hankering 
had instigated him to heave and tug and worry, 
and was manifestly the cause of his perturba- 
tion. He felt convicted of a lack of faith. 
As Herbert saw this his heart became soft and 
broken. Verse after verse of the Bible, coun- 





seling, urging and beseeching to trust in God 
and throw all care upon him, ran swiftly through 
his mind. How many there were: “Is any- 
thing too hard for the Lord?” Herbert could 
bear conviction no longer. “O,” he thought, 
“T deserve to be the least of all the earth for 
the little trust that I have put in Him who 
pitieth as a father pitieth his children.” With 
his contrition came anger at the spirit of dis- 
trust and self-care, and he turned upon it as an 
householder turns to expel an insulting in- 
truder, with fury. His anger made him strong 
and clean, and then came peace which made 
him happy. He had lain still scarcely an hour 
but he opened his eyes upon a new world. 
The voices of the day were gladsome in his 
ears, and the new wine of spring-time was 
inexpressibly sweet to his senses. 


“What a glorious way it is,” said Herbert to 
himself, “to get comfort by turning aside to 
watch. If a man should say to me, as Mac- 
beth said to the doctor: 


“*Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased ; 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain ; 

And with some sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the stuff ’d bosom of that perilous stuff, 
Which weighs upon the heart? 


I would answer, 
Yes, lie on your back an hour every day, and 
stop all motion but heart motion.” 
G. 


“NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” 


HIS is one of the finest old sayings that 

ever greeted the ear. What could be a 
greater comfort to one who has had a life-long 
struggle with evil than to be assured that his 
efforts have not been vain—to say nothing of 
the fact that under the same head may be in- 
cluded every attempt at personal improvement, 
no matter in what direction. With some per- 
sons, in addition to faults of character, defects 
of education present a formidable barrier to 
self-improvement. All depends on the atti- 
tude we take. Admitting even that in the - 
case of old age the memory fails, shall we 
make it worse by neglecting its use? Besides, 
the memory is assisted by the faculty of asso- 
ciation. The more we know the more we can 
know, because one thing suggests another and 
one thing helps another in the way of compre- 
hension. And old age should not be allowed 
to quench our desire for improvement. Some 
one has well said, “It is not possession but 
acquisition that gives men pleasure and sense 
of power. They observe sooner a small hap- 
piness new to them than a great happiness 
which is old.” We have examples even in 
worldly men of indomitable pluck in old age 
—sometimes in the face of death itself. Ben 
Jonson, for instance, is said to have composed 
that last and in some respects most attractive 
work of his, “The Sad Shepherd,” in a sick 
chamber, “to an accompaniment of bottles, 
physic, doctors, with a nurse at his side, amid 
the anxieties of poverty and the choking fits of 
a dropsy!” Old Isaac Walton was between 
eighty and ninety when he wrote his last 
work. Such men could not have given much 
place to the idea of being “laid on the shelf.” 
On the contrary death must have been to 
them a puzzle. 
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The truth is, friends, that there are more 
things in heaven and earth than are dreamed of 
in man’s philosophy; and we may as well 
conclude to make the most of them. We 
need not wage war in order to “die in our 
armor ”—there are other roads to glory. But 
the most important result of a right attitude 
in this matter is, that it reacts on our spirit 
and helps our faith, The goal we have set 
before us is perfection of heart and under- 
standing, and the greater the enterprise the 
greater the stimulus toa man of faith. The 
promise to me and to you, reader, is that if we 
believe in Christ “we shall never die.” Now 
I don’t care how we take this, whether literally 
or spiritually. I mean to stick to the spirit of 
the thing at any rate, and that spirit scouts the 
idea of relaxing in our efforts to advance, no 
matter how old we are. On the contrary, the 
older we are, provided that we have “kept the 
faith,” the better equipped we should be for 
the fight of faith, which includes all proper 
management of ourselves both as to body and 
soul. Let us not be limited by the world’s ex- 
perience. We have a right to expect new 
things, for new things really belong to faith. 
What we have to do is to be true to our faith, 
leaving the results with God, and that will 
keep us busy enough, we may be sure, for our 
interest in all that is really good will increase 
more and more, as our light shines bright- 
er and brighter unto the perfect day. 

R. S. D. 


THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 








E find a very good article in the Boston 
Monthly, Old and New, under the title 
Revision of the Bible. The writer gives some 
account of the work now in progress in the Church 
of England of revising the English version of the 
Bible and makes the subject the occasion of 
many interesting remarks about the Bible itself. 
He treats the book not as an anthoritative revela- 
tion, but as a human record, and yet because of its 
extraordinary character he gives it all the influence 
which the most reverent or even superstitious 
could demand. This is what he says of the place 
the Bible has gained for itself in the great empire 
of civilization : 

The most skeptical of men, if he speaks of our 
English language, has to recognize the power of 
this English Bible over that English-speaking race 
which rules half the world. He has to admit that 
this book holds the hearts of men as no other 
book holds them. To take Dr. Martineau’s vivid 
expressions, * It has opened the devout and fervid 
East to the wonder and affection of the severer 
West. It has made old Egypt and Assyria more 
familiar to Christendom than our own lands; and, 
to our people at large, the Pharaohs are less 
strange than the Plantagenets, and Abraham is 
more distinct than Alfred. The Hebrew prophet 
is domesticated in the Scotch village, and is better 
understood when he speaks of Jordan than the 
poet at home when he celebrates the Greta and 
the Yarrow.” Further yet, we may say simply, 
that, with all possible variations of human pride 
and self-reliance, still, on the whole, most men and 
women believe that in this book is the surest guide 
for life, if they can only find out what that guide 
says. 

The present English Bible, it is well known, is 
the version of a learned body of men appointed by 
James the First in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. These men did not attempt a new 
translation but revised the translations of their 
predecessors, Wiclif and the Protestants of Queen 
Mary’s time. The wisdom of their courseis thus 
commended by our writer: 


From those earlier fountains came the Saxon 





strength and vigor into the very language of our 
Bible. If we compare the fustian of the transla- 
tor’s preface, with the undefiled English of the 
book itself, we see how glad we ought to be that 
they revised the translations which they found in 
existence, in preference to attempting a new one of 
their own. The brother to whose pen was intrust- 
ed the dedication to the king was so left by all good 
angels, that he wrote,— 

“Whereas it was the expectation of many who 
wished not well unto our Sion, that upon the setting 
of that bright Occidental star, Queen Elizabeth, of 
most happy memory, some thick and palpable clouds 
of darkness would have so overshadowed this land 
that men should have been in doubt which way 
they were to walk,” and much more in the same 
high-wrought strain. To compare that bombast in 
mere language with the work of the pen that wrote 
“King Agrippa, believest thou the prophets? I 
know that thou believest,’’ or with the work of the 
pen that wrote, “Nathan said unto David, Thou 
art the man’’—is to see why we are to be grateful 
to the Providence that gives us the Saxon of Wic- 
lif for our one religious reading instead of the eu- 
phuistic flummery of a courtier of King James. 


In the quotation which follows, the Bible is 
shown to have a new function, which is exceeding- 
ly significant in this day of the supreme ascendency 
of the English tongue: 


Wholly apart, also, from any measure of its di- 
vine inspiration, the English Bible has a worth 
which we cannot fully state, as the momument 
which commemorates, and the talisman which pre- 
serves, the English language. It is the best me- 
morial of that language as it existed in its very best 
times. And because it is read in every cottage, and 
quoted in every workshop and on every exchange, 
it preserves the English language, and keeps it from 
wandering far from its originals. In Mr. Marsh’s 
beautiful figure, it is the central sun around which 
the English language revolves in its orbit: so that in 
point of fact, the English spoken to-day is even 
nearer the English of the English Bible, than was 
that written by Addison, by Dr. Johnson, and by 
Cotton Mather. The centripetal attraction gov- 
erns; and from this sacred centre the language 
cannot wander far. We must recognize the same 
Providence in the sister fact, not so important, but 
not to be forgotten, that the English of that very 
period is the English of Shakespeare,—the only 
poet who holds sway over all speakers of the 
English tongue in all time,—the man whose wis- 
dom is quoted, and whose wit is remembered, in 
cottage and in palace, and will be. His hold on 
the heart of Englishmen, and: the descendants of 
Englishmen, is one bond more—and that no weak 
one—to hold them firm and faithful to the familiar 
use of the English of the English Bible. 


The revision now in progress was proposed in a 
grand assembly of the Bishops and Clergy of the 
English Church. The proposal meeting general 
assent, a strong committee was appointed to whom 
the work was given, with instructions to “invite 
the co-operation of any persons eminent for 
scholarship, to whatsoever nation or religious body 
they may belong.” Following their instructions 
the committee have obtained the help of distin- 
guished scholars in every sect both in England and 
America, and are now diligently engaged in their 
business. They are a board of revision, not of 
translation. They do not intend to sacrifice the 
quaintness and simplicity of the present reading ; 
they are not going to modernize the style; they 
mean “simply to get errors out of the text and 
compel the English language, if they can, to say all 
that the Hebrew and Greek do.” The facilities for 
doing this are much increased since King James’s 
time. We have better scholars and better access 
to ancient manuscripts, with vast accumulations of 
Biblical literature. 

Of the changes in the new version anticipated 
by the writer in Old and New, we will cite one 
that particularly pleases us: 

The beasts in heaven will disappear from the 
revelation. They are “living creatures,” so glo- 


rious, that the poet could give them no name but 
the name of “the living.” 


We quote two more passages from this writer 
in which we see foreshadowed the reconciliation of 
faith and seience—faith courting investigation, and 








investigation leading to faith; the Bible asking 
nothing of credulity, but gaining everything from 
enlightened freedom : 


Strange to say, it is not the extreme liberals, the 
purists of the Puritans, who care most for the 
revision. We have long got beyond Chilling- 
worth’s narrow motto, which was, “ The Bible, and 
the Bible only, is the religion of Protestants.” 
We have come so far as to say, “ God, and God 
only, gives the religion to Christians ;” and we 
believe that God has a thousand voices which are 
to be studied, as well as the directions of the 
Scripture. But none the less, as we have said, the 
Bible, if not the only authority, is the leading 
authority, with all Christian men; and in mere 
decency, in common honesty, nay, in loyalty to 
truth, they must read what its writers really said, 
with no man’s gloss upon it, or emasculations. * * 


Even in this sedulous care to bring the Scripture 
to its purity, the idolatry of the letter is gone for- 
ever. Men do not scrape and file and polish the 
idol which they worship; they take it in all its 
ugliness, —“ the stone which fell from heaven,” the 
figure-head of the old wreck as it was washed 
ashore: but they take it as it is, and they do not 
pretend to refine upon it. The moment when the 
Christian Church solidly and squarely sets itself 
to work ona task like this, reason is enthroned, 
and superstition dies. Grant to a hundred of 
the purest and wisest men in England and America 
the right to determine which reading shall be 
selected, and which version used, and you have 
restored the Bible to its true place. It is the 
human record of the most extraordinary events in 
history. It is no longer a stupid oracle, with a 
“Thus saith the Lord,” speaking imperatively for 
contingencies and difficulties never dreamed of 
when it was written. It becomes the intelligible 
and living statement of what has happened in ages 
of faith, among men who believed in God, when 
they obeyed, and when they disobeyed. To restore 
the Bible thus to its true position, to begin to 
worship God again, and to turn to God again, and 
to seek his Holy Spirit, and to turn away from that 
idolatry of a book, which, for two centuries, fet- 
tered half Christendom,—this is a victory, anda 
great victory. 


SHADOWS. 





The clouds hang heavy round my way, 
I cannot see ; 
But through the darkness, I believe, 
God leadeth me. 
Tis sweet to keep my hand in His 
While all is dim ; 
To close my weary aching eyes 
And follow Him. 
Through many a thorny path He leads 
My tired feet ; 
Through many a path of tears I go, 
But it is sweet 
To know that He is close to me, 
My God, my guide. 
He leadeth me, and so I walk 
Quite satisfied. 
To my blind eyes He may reveal 
No light at all, 
But while I lean on His strong arm 
I cannot fall. 
|\Exchange. 


“ PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE.” 


HIS title of one of Charles Reade’s books 

embodies a very practical and useful lesson 
for almost every sphere of life. Persons often get 
very different ideas and impressions of objects 
from different points of view; and we are likely 
to make a different estimate of persons if by any 
means we can put ourselves in their places and 
view their character and conduct from the midst 
of their own surroundings. If you would know a 
brother’s trials and sorrows, and thus be able to 
impart true comfort, put yourself in his place. If 
you would tell that brother the truth in the spirit 
of charity and sincerity, put yourself in his place. 
If you are tempted to think evil of the position of 
any one who may stand as superior to you in 
authority and influence, try to put yourself in his 
place. It is one of the best ways to harmonize 
apparent incompatibilities and promote harmony. 
There is nothing impracticable in this advice. We 
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were made for unity and organization with one 
another, and that requires such a sacrifice of ego- 
tism and individuality as will enable persons not 
only to put themselves in one another’s places, but 
to come into spiritual identity, mingling life with 
life. 

The office of Christ as a Savior is efficacious 
because he can put himself in our place. He is 
not a high priest who cannot be touched with a 
feeling of our infirmity, for he was tempted in all 
points like as we are; and for just this reason, that 
he could put himself in our place. He was made 
under the law and under the curse, that he might 
know the depth to which we had fallen and re- 
store us with his own strong arm. 


W. Hz. W. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
Tanin ©. ies EDITOR. 


MONDAY, MAY 26, 1873. 


WHAT THE LORDS PRAVER MEANS. 
HE leading. petition of the celebrated form of 
prayer which Christ gave to his disciples, and 
which is in daily use throughout Christendom, is, 
“Thy kingdom come : THY WILL BE DONE ON EARTH 
AS IT IS DONE IN HEAVEN.” Would it not be well 
for those who present these sacred words at the 
throne of grace, to consider how much they mean ? 
It is easy to ascertain from the Scriptures, with in- 
disputable certainty, how the will of God is done in 
heaven in respect to several interesting points. 
Let us see. 


1. The will of God, as it is done in heaven, e2- 
cludes sin. ‘* There shall in no wise enter therein 
anything that defileth, neither whatsoever worketh 
abomination, or maketh a lie; but they which are 
written in the Lamb’s book of life.’ (Rev. 21: 27.) 

2. The will of God, as it is done in heaven, ado/- 
ishes the fashion of the world, including marriage. 
“In the resurrection they neither marry nor are 
given in marriage.” (Matt. 22: 30.) ‘ 


3. The will of God, as it is done in heaven, ado/- 
ishes sickness and sorrow. ‘ There shall be no more 
sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any more 
pain.” (Rev. 21: 4.) 

4. The will of God. as it is done in heaven, aéo/- 
ishes death. “Neither can they die any more.”— 
(Luke 20: 36.) 

So we might go on to establish by categorical tes- 
timony many other excellent features in the econo- 
my of heaven. But these are enough for the pres- 
ent. Let all seekers of heaven and users of the 
Lord’s prayer, read the New Testament through, 
with their eye on the constitution of the celestial 
kingdom, and extend our inventory at their leisure. 
The point we are upon, is, that these ascertained 
facts of the heavenly condition, should be recog- 
nized as legitimate objects of prayer in this world, 
and for this world. If we pray, “ 7hv will be done 
on earth as it is done in heaven,” we ought not to 
shrink from filling out that prayer, by asking spe- 
cifically for whatever we know to be according to the 
will of God as itis done in heaven. The following, 
then, would be a proper expansion of the first part 
of the Lord’s prayer :— 

Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be thy 
name: thy kingdom come: thy will be done on 
earth as it is done in heaven: and by this we mean, 
let sin be entirely abolished ; let the fashion of the 
world, including marriage, pass away: let sickness 
and sorrow come toanend: let death be dethroned 
and its ravages forever cease. Come Lord, with 
all thy holy angels, and dwell with men ; for thine 





is the kingdom, the power and the glory, forever 
and ever. Amen! 

N. B.—If we pray for these things, we ought to 
expect them, and if we expect them, we ought to 
labor for them; and if we labor for them, we 
ought to begin by clearing away all doctrines that 
deny the possibility of them. So mote it be. 


TOLERATION IN THE FUTURE. 





HE article that we copied not long ago from 

the Christian Union, entitled Religion in the 
Future, contained a piragraph on toleration, the 
most notable part of which is as follows : 


“ The religion [of the future] must have the broad- 
est tolerance for sincere opinion. It must place 
absolutely no limit on the honest search for truth. 
Thus far, freedom of opinion has been conceded 
only as a social right, not as a Christian right. 
Heretical opinion has ceased to bring civil penalties 
but it still excludes men from the churches. We 
must go beyond that. The time is coming when it 
will be recognized that to think with perfect hon- 
esty—that is, with perfect freedom—is not only a 
right, but a Christian duty; that to the truth-seek- 
ing spirit belongs the highest moral quality. When 
that is fully understood, exclusion from the church 
for opinion’s sake will be unknown. 


"On which 7he Graphic thus commented : 


Will the Church of the future, if Christian, be so 
broad that “ exclusion from it for opinion’s sake 
will be unknown.” These, certainly, are weighty 
words, if Mr. Beecher’s or another’s. ‘‘ The time 
is coming,” says the writer, “ when it will be recog- 
nized that to think with perfect honesty—that is, 
with perfect freedom—is not only a right, but a 
Christian duty.” But how ifa person should “ hon- 
estly” think there is no God—in his review of 
Buckle, Littre has asserted he knew such people ; 
how if one should assert the mere humanity of 
Christ in all honesty—Mr. Beecher perhaps knows 
such persons; and how if one should claim, in all 
freedom, that immortality was impersonal, would this 
Christian Church in the future include such persons ? 
Or. if these dissenters did not go so far—if they 
took a stand as to all the questions similar to Mr. 
Froude’s on immortality, that the doctrine has been 
very mischievous in the past and should be left in 
the dust—would this scheme take such persons 
in? If exclusion from the Church for opinion’s 
sake is to be unknown in the future, the faith of the 
future will not be Christian, for it will include per- 
sons who are not Christians in thought or senti- 
ment, however Christ-like their actions may be. 
After all, such a liberal millennium seems a chimera. 
Churches in the future, as in the past, must, under 
pain of disorganization, exclude those who deny 
their dogmas ; and a church without a dogma would 
be like a man without bones. 


The Christian Union rejoined as follows : 


The Graphic presses to its extreme conclusions 
our prediction that there will be an end to exclu- 
sion from the church for opinion’s sake ; and _chal- 
lenges an answer. We must not be understood as 
supposing that a Christian Church in the future 
will attempt to hold together a discordant jumble 
of disciples of Christ and of Belial ; of men of con- 
victions and of no convictions. We take it for 
granted, that men whose faith lies far outside of 
Christianity will seek no admission to a Christian 
Church. The Church is a body of men seeking 
by co-operation to reach that life and character 
which was set forth by Jesus. It would be absurd 
to suppose that any others would wish to join 
such a society. 

Now for the Graphic’s questions. “How if a 
person should honestly think there is no God?” 
He will not be excluded—for he .will never wish to 
join. Itis an absurdity in terms, that one who 
disbelieves in God should wish to unite with others 
to serve and love God. Such a question could 
never arise but for the lurking presence of the old 
idea, that if you leave a man outside of the church 
you leave him to perish eternally. We utterly dis- 
claim any such idea as that. 

“How if one should claim that immortality was 
impersonal ?” He could certainly associate kindly 
with Christians ; but any union implying affinity 
would be as impossible to the applicant as to the 
church. Isa concert not free, because deaf men 
are unable to partake? Is a scientific circle not 
catholic, because blind men could not be micro- 
scopists ? What has a believer in substantial per- 
sonal annihilation to do with a company whose 





very life is inspired by a belief in personal immor- 
tality ? 

4“ How if one should assert, in all honesty, the 
mere humanity of Christ?” If one who disbe- 
lieves the divinity of Christ prefers the company of 
those who heartily and adoringly believe that the 
Son “counted it not robbery to be equal with 
God,” why should he not consort with them? Is 
not the desire to do so an evidence that his dissent 
is rather technical and verbal, and that at heart he 
trusts the Saviour as they do who avow his divin- 
ity ? 

We never knew a primary school where children 
were refused admittance for being ignorant, if they 
were willing to learn. We never knew a hospital 
that rejected patients because they were sick. And 
some one will see the day—though we may not— 
when the Christian Church will not turn away men 
who seek the warmth and light of Christian fellow- 
ship, because they are ignorant or mistaken. 

“Churches,” says the Graphic, “must, under 
pain of disorganization, exclude those who deny 
their dogmas.” If the life of the organization is 
philosophic dogma—yes. But if the dogmas are 
those which have their whole value in the /ife 
which they produce, may not the life be taken 
instead of the dogma? “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” “If any man will do the will of my 
Father.” “If ye love me.” ‘‘Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto the least of these, my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me.” The Church is not a 
society to transmit sacred formulas. It is not a 
select company of the wise and perfect. It is the 
association of those who are trying to live the life 
that Christ dic, a life of disinterested love. He 
welcomed into his company whoever was ready to 
follow. He received men gladly, not as they were 
perfect, but as they were full of defect, and needed 
him. If we are his followers, we should receive 
men unto our number in the same way,—on con- 
dition only that they seek the Divine love which we 
are trying to reach and to express; on the very 
ground that they need our fellowship and ask it. 


If we may presume to offer a small contribution 
to this discussion we would say, that even if Athe- 
ists or other unbelievers should by their own choice 
or by force of circumstances be connected with 
societies of Christians, the Church of the Future 
will be so strong in faith that it will not need to 
expel them. Conscious of the prepotency of its 
life, it will be well able to apply to such connections 
the rule which Paul gave for marriage : 


“If any brother hath a wife that believeth not, and 
she be urd to dwell with him, let him not put her 
away. And the woman which hath an husband that 
believeth not, and if he be pleased to dwell with 
her, let her not leave him. For the unbelieving 
husband is sanctified by the wife, and the unbeliev- 
ing wife is sanctified by the husband: else were 
your children unclean: but now are they holy. 
But if the unbelieving depart, let him depart. 
A brother or a sister is not under bondage in such 
cases ; but God has called us to peace. For what 
knowest thou, O wife, whether thou shalt save 
thy husband? or how knowest thou, O man, wheth- 
er thou shalt save thy wife ?” 


It may be noted in this connection that there 
actually were Positivists in the bosom of the 
Primitive Church. The most famous chapter in 
all Paul’s writings—the 15th, of 1 Corinthians—was 
specially addressed to persons of that persuasion 
within the Corinthian church. For proof of this 
read the following passages interspersed in that 
chapter : 


“If Christ be preached that he rose from the 
dead, how say some among you that there is no 
resurrection of the dead. * * If in this life only we 
have hope in Christ, we are of all men the most mis- 
erable. * * If I have fought with beasts at Ephe- 
sus, what advantageth it me, if the dead rise not? 
let us eat and drink; forto morrow wedie. * * * 
Awake to righteousness, and sin not ; for some have 
not the knowledge of God. I speak this to your 
shame.” 


These passages all plainly imply, and some of 
them explicitly say, that there were members in the 
Corinthian church who did not believe in any res- 
surrection, but held that this life is all man has to 
hope for. This, we take it, is substantial Positiv- 
ism. But we do not find Paul ordering these men 
out of the church. On the contrary he labored pa- 
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tiently and skillfully to wake them from their sen- 
sual dream and make true Christians of them. 
J. H.N. 


The Graphic says, “ The fact is we have fallen 
upon evil times and the public conscience is dead.” 
Why not? These are the times of Positivism, 
when there is an almost irresistible persuasion 
sweeping over the land that there is no God, no 
immortality, no accountability. What occasion is 
there for conscience, public or private? ‘“ Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” This is all 
the morality there is room for in such an epidemic ; 
unless it be the higher morality of suicide, which 
indeed is becoming fashionable. That improves 
the Epicurean motto thus: “Eating and drinking 
don’t pay; let us not wait for to-morrow, but die 
to-day.” 


A WOMAN'S PROPHECY. 





A widow, writing for the Graphic about her 
wrongs, concludes with the following burst of elo- 
quent good sense : 

“A change must eventually come, otherwise 
women will be completely crushed. The separa- 
tion and warfare between men and women must 
come to an end. All the mere expedients of 
woman’s voting, or her having free access to the 
professions and general business, will not make 
matters much better. God made men and women 
to love one another. Marriage of some kind, of a 
permanent and pure character, must be held be- 
tween man and woman. If monogamic marriage 
is fraught with suffering and misery in most cases, 
and is becoming unpopular with the wise ones, 
then some other kind of permanent union between 
the sexes must come in vogue. I know Christ 
said: ‘The children of this world (age) marry and 
are given in marriage, but they that shall be ac- 
counted worthy of the resurrection and the life 
(age) to come, neither marry nor are given in mar- 
riage, but are equal unto the angels.’ But as he 
told his disciples to pray that the kingdom of God 
might come on earth, it is evident that sex will not 
be obliterated. The times indicate that a sweeping 
and radical social revolution is at our doors, in 
which the relations between men and women will 
be rectified, the quarrel between them ended, and 
a true and lasting peace and union established for 
which I believe all in heaven and the course of events 
on earth are working. Let my sisters drop all mere 
patch-work reform, and all exclusive selfish aims 
manward, and study woman’s practical redemption 
here. And then will sound the tocsin for the de- 
struction of man’s selfishness towards women, 
which destruction will inure to his real integral 
enfranchisement and elevation to his true position 
toward woman, who was made his companion, and 
to look up to him in love and trust. BLANCHE.” 


COMMUNITY FOURNALT. 





ONEIDA. 

—D. E. Smith and T. R. Noyes have just put 
up a photographic gallery in connection with the 
Laboratory at the Seminary, and will soon be ready 
to take pictures for the Community. 

—H. J. S. who has a passion for the nut-hear- 
ing trees, has just planted one of our sandy knolls 
with the sweet or American chestnut. This nut- 
orchard covers between two and three acres and has 
some two hundred and fifty trees, some of which 
will be thinned out before they all come to full 
growth. 

—Miss Ann who has lately come from Walling- 
ford, hands us a jolly sad note from one of the 
girls there: 

“T felt rather bad and lonely after you and the 
little boy had really gone, but tried to make the 
best of it and “think on my marcies.” On getting 
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home from the Station I found that F—— had 
been indulging in a few tears and was feeling rather 
blue. I was myself inclined that way, and I fear 
that we were not a very lively pair. But we soon 
had a hearty laugh over Wilfred. Harriet Mallory 
was sitting there with us when he came into the 
room holding a letter in his hand, with the most 
doleful expression on his face. ‘“ What’s in that 
letter?” Harriet asked. ‘ What’s the matter?” 
“O bad news! bad news!!” says Wilfred with a 
burst of tears. Harriet on reading the note found 
it was from one of his mates at Oneida and that it 
conveyed the sad news that Mr. Clarke had killed 
one of the hens which Wilfred had left behind him. 
We tried to console him, and finally got to laughing 
ourselves.” 


We may add for the comfort of Wilfred that his 
hen has not been killed at all. Mr. Clarke sold all 
the others but kept that one to raise some chickens 
from. 

—The following interesting experience may help 
some one as much as it did the writer : 


“Women,” said a friend to me one day, “expect 
to get what they want by fretting if they cannot get 
it in any other way. Let me advise you to try the 
experiment of winning over your friends to your 
way of thinking by keeping a soft heart, and then 
every.one will feel ita pleasure to try to please 
you.” Thad to confess there was truth in his asser- 
tion at least in my own case and resolved to take 
his advice. I soon had a chance to put my resolu- 
tion to the test. I made an appointment with a 
friend who promised to meet me at a certain place 
promptly at the time set. The time came but my 
friend did not appear. The temptation to get out 
of patience was pretty strong, but remembering 
the advice I had received I sat down and waited. 
While waiting it occurred to me that praying was 
better than fretting, so closing my eyes to all out- 
ward things I soon forgot everything else in a 
whole-hearted communion with God. It was half 
an hour before my friend came, but it was a 
precious time tome. Had I spent that time in 
fretting I should have met her perhaps with a 
clouded face and sharp words, but instead of this I 
necepted her apology in the spirit that that silent 
prayer had given me. This was the beginning of 
a new experience. Many are the hours made up 
of odd minutes that I have spent in prayer since 
then, and the effect on my character and health 
has more than repaid me. S. 


—* Shall John and Katie Hutchinson spend Sun- 
day with you ?” said a telegram Saturday afternoon. 
“Yes,” was the prompt response, and at nine 
o’clock our expected guests were with us receiving 
congratulations and words of welcome on every 
side. It was like a reiinion of old friends. Mr. 
Hutchinson is an enthusiast for Communism and 
though not much acquainted with the fundamental 
principles upon which our Community is founded, 
always expresses great interest in our movement. 
He related briefly some events of his life. which 
have undoubtedly given a tone to his whole subse- 
quent career as a singer. There were originally 
sixteen of the Hutchinson brothers and sisters, 
thirteen of whom at one time gave concerts to- 
gether. They all lived on a farm in the “Old 
Granite State.” Their father in dividing the prop- 
erty said to the seven youngest, “Be singers and 
single” and gave them the old homestead. The 
idea came to John, Judson and Asa, of forming a 
Community of the Hutchinson family, somewhat 
after the pattern of Brook Farm. This they car- 
ried out, and soon were joined by others of the 
brothers and sisters, until] there were seven or 
eight of them committed to the plan. The lands 
were held in common, and the profits accruing from 
the concerts were shared equally byall. For three 
years they worked together in harmony, and as 
Mr. H. expressed it, it was “ beautiful—charm- 
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ing—all the care and anxiety of account-keeping 
between them done away, and each working for 
the general interest.” This, he averred, was the 
secret of the great charn: and magnetic power 
that characterized their concerts. They were won- 
derfully successful financially, and there is no 
reason why they should not have continued so 
if they had held to their Communism. But alas! 
there came a chinge. One brother took him a 
wife. Then another. Then a sister brought her 
husband into the circle. This occasioned a slight 
jar, but still they continued holding their property 
together. At length two of the brothers sickened 
and died. Matters began to get confused. At 
this time two older brothers who had never been 
very cordial toward the Communistic attempts, 
thrust in cold, unsympathetic words, together with 
worldly advice, and gradually the little band drifted 
back into the old-fashioned way of living. “But 
never from that day, now thirty years,” said Mr. 
H. with much feeling. “have I ceased. giving my 
voice in favor of Communism—for I believe it is 
the ‘rue way for men to live.” 


—“Surely, Apollo is bountiful,” we thought the 
next morning. as two carriage-loads of people were 
set down at the front door, and we recognized 
our neighbor Bailey with his wife and son, and 
learned that they had with them a number of per- 
sons who were musical geniuses like themselves. 
Mr. Bailey, we should explain, is a colored music- 
teacher, his wife a quadroon and a guitarist, the 
son a pianist. The people with him were his 
guests, some of whom were colored; all were 
musically inclined, and there seemed to be a feel- 
ing of perfect equality among them. Prof. Gil- 
bert a tall, broad-chested, broad-faced, good-na- 
tured, middle-aged colored man, had a deep baritone 
voice ; and his wife a well-proportioned, graceful, 
queenly octoroon, had a pleasing mezzo-soprano 
voice. The rest of the party were white. Mr. 
Bailey had kindly invited them to ride over and 
favor us with their music. Arrangements were 
made for a concert, and at 4 o’clock we assembled 
inthe Hall and listened to some very pleasing in- 
strumentation, and several songs, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Bailey, who introduced the enter- 
tainment with a few appropriate remarks. The 
opening piece was a duett from Norma, by Mr. 
Bailey and son on the piano and violin, followed by 
nine other pieces, vocal and instrumental. Prof. 
Gilbert and wife sang two duetts, one of which was 
very amusing, entitled, “ Mr. and Mrs. Snipps,” 
and Miss Ida, their daughter, only eleven years 
old, played a solo on the piano, and sang a little 
ballad. Mr. Charles Bailey, the son, who played 
the accompaniments and executed a solo in mas- 
terly style on the piano, possesses three important 
requisites for a pianist, viz., a musical temperament, 
and strength and flexibility of hand; and with 
more feeling and tenderness of expression added to 
these, will make, we opine, an artist of no inferior 
rank. One of the most pleasing features of this 
entertainment was the solo playing of Prof. Wili- 
mek a member of Conrad’s Sextette Club, on that 
unique, but sweetest and most touching of instru- 
ments, the zithern. The zithern was first made in 
Bavaria, a hundred years ago, but it is only with- 
in the last forty years that it has reached its present 
completeness. It is a popular instrument in Rus- 
sia, and is beginning to be well known in this 
country. It combines the pizzicato effect of the 
harp and guitar, with the singing tones of the violin. 
Prof. Wilimek, a real artist and a German by birth, 
displayed great taste and musical sensibility in his 
execution of the slide and tremulo; and his render- 
dering of “Sweet Home” on the harmonics, com- 
manded an attentive and almost breathless audi- 
ence. Prof. Wilimek at the request of his friends 
gave us “The Carnival of Venice” with variations, 
played on a dead pencil held loosely in the left hand 
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between the teeth, and thrummed with the fingers 
of the right, while the tones were guided by the 
action of the breath over the teeth, and the vibra- 
tion of the pencil between them. The intonation 
was excellent and very curious. The entertain- 
ment closed with an instrumental quartette, by 
the violin, piano, flute and zithern. Could it be 
possible an hour and a half had slipped away so 
soon? The time seemed very short as it always 
does when people are agreeably entertained. The 
affair was managed with a great deal of tact by 
Mr. Bailey, who seemed to take as much pleasure 
in giving us music, as we did in listening to it. 


—But where were our guests the Hutchinsons? 
They were present and enjoyed the performance as 
well as any of us. In the evening when the family 
came together at eight o’clock, the seats were all 
facing the stage again, and soon Mr. Hutchinson 
and his niece Katie began their songs. It seemed 
as if they never had sung so sweetly as now, and 
we realized that their singing interprets music for 
the heart as no other singing we have heard. It 
was soothing to hear the perfect harmony of their 
voices. Mr. Hutchinson is a complete actor, and 
he sang one or two comic songs in the most in- 
imitable style. To finish he invited our choir to 
join in the chorus of ‘Steal Away to Jesus,” while 
Miss Katie in her pure soprano voice sang the 
solos. At the close of the meeting the following 
remarks were made by one on behalf of the family : 
‘*T am sure I express the feelings of all present 
when I say that we are very thankful not only to 
the friends who have so pleasantly entertained us 
this evening, but to the kind Providence that 
brought them here. That Providence has given 
us many entertainments in the past, but none more 
acceptable than this.” 


WALLINGFORD. 


—One of the students tells the following story 
which is going the rounds of the medical folk. A 
man was brought into one of hospitals at New 
Haven to have an operation performed on his leg. 
He was soon under the influence of chloroform. 
The bone was diseased and as the operation pro- 
gressed the surgeon took a mallet and chisel and 
commenced tapping on the bone, “ Come in,” called 
out the man, thinking from his dreamland that 
some one was “rapping, gently tapping” at his 
door. 

May 18th—Mr. Burt has been indefatigable 
in his efforts to secure us a fine croquet ground. 
The site chosen for it is just behind the old 
printing-office. The fence is set further up on the 
hill-side and widens our extent of lawn consider- 
ably. Several days were spent in grading and in 
making a wide terrace of an elliptical form. All 
around the west side is a bank nicely sodded, 
and on the east a slope also covered with sod. 
Last night a shower came up as Mr. Burt was 
engaged “in tamping down the ground, but 
nothing daunted he procured an umbrella and 
went on with his work. This morning he called 
for a bee to clear away the stones and rub- 
bish and give the finishing touches to the ground. 
This call was well responded to, and in an 
hour or two we looked with much compla- 
cency on what we unbhesitatingly pronounced 
the finest croquet ground in the State. It is 
almost circled with shade trees, and comfortable 
seats have been prepared for lookers-on. The 
arches were set and the first game was played by 
Mother Noyes. Carrie A., Mr. Burt and Lorenzo, 
and the second by Mr. Hamilton, Charlotte and the 
little boys, followed by many others in the course 
of the day.—An edifying meeting thisevening. Mr. 
H. talked about our responsibilities as members of a 
great household bearing each others burdens and 
feeling individually responsible to do all we can to 
make an attractive happy home, 
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The water-wheel has given considerable trouble 
for some days, running both night and day as for 
some cause the gate could not be shut down. 
The matter was investigated by John Freeman, Mr. 
Thayer and Mr. Burt and the cause discovered. 
An oak stick six inches long and of proportional 
width had got into the wheel through the flume 
and made much mischief. Ten of the buckets 
were cracked in the middle and one was broken 
entirely, and ihe wheel so sprung as to prevent the 
gate from shutting down. They have worked 
at repairing it Sunday, but probably silk and 
printing will have to wait for a day or two at least. 
The stick could not have got in through the rack, 
but through a crack by the stem of the head- 
gates, and we conjecture that it must have been 
dropped in by some mischievous urchin. 


THE DUST OF TRAVEL. 
XII. 


Columbus, O., May 12, 1873. 

DEAR CIRCULAR :—I have been down into pic- 
turesque Southern Ohio; almost down to the point 
where it is thrust in between Virginia and Ken- 
tucky as if to look into the mouth of the Big Sandy 
when it comes down on the line between those 
two States. Leaving Portsmouth on the Ohio 
yesterday morning I rode nearly all day among the 
hills which stand like a thousand up-turned kettles, 
and came at last to Lancaster. some thirty miles 
south of this, where the hills melt away and you 
enter on the great plains which surround Columbus 
and, so far as I know, stretch northward to the great 
lakes and up into Michigan—westward through the 
heavy timber-lands of Indiana and across the prai- 
ries of Illinois—across the Mississippi and onward 
further west than I have ever been. To give you 
the true feeling of my jaunt my sentences ought to 
go winding along with a sort of sleepy rhythm, 
while my words crunch, and grind and jolt under 
a burden of pleasant things, but getting more in 
earnest after awhile they begin to z-i-p and go 
straight to their mark. 

The hills are nowhere of any great hight after 
you get back from the Ohio. In their tops are im- 
mense layers of sandstone which crop out in ten 
thousand cliffs, and give the country a gentle rug- 
gedness that will only improve with time and culti- 
vation. And these hills are made still more 
piquant by having here and there a patch of lean 
yellow pines. On the way from Portsmouth to 
Athens one sees a good many indications of iron- 
mining and in the Hocking valley as you come 
from Athens toward Lancaster there are all the 
signs of a great coal business. 

The spring is very late in southern Ohio. The 
rains have left a world of dirty water in all the low- 
lands ; and though the grass looks finely and the 
apple trees are out of bloom and the quince trees just 
in prime, there has been but little plowing done, 
and it looks as if there would not be any more for 
weeks to come. In fact I saw more men a fishing 
than farming. But whether folks were fishing or 
plowing the time was spring to me and made pleas- 
ant by many new aspects of nature. The buckeye 
was in bloom, a tree I had never seen in that state 
and so was the red-bud or Judas tree, as it is 
strangely called. This I had never seen before. 
Its flowers come out before the leaves and clus- 
ter among the branches in little rosettes. They 
strike you like the sight of peach blossoms. 





And while I am telling you of my route from 
Portsmouth hither, I may as well tell you how I 
got from Cincinnati. It was by the “ Ohio, No 8,” 
a freight and passenger boat on the Pomeroy and 
Cincinnati line. 

Going down to the foot of Main street about 
five in the evening I found the “ Ohio” with her 
head up stream and her left shoulder touching the 
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shore. Indeed, everything in that region seemed 
to have its corners toward the corner of every 
other object. That way seemed to be the style of 
things on the river. A gang of colored boatmen 
were bringing on freight in a sort of pic-nic fashion, 
as if the work was doing for the first time and was 
never going to be done again. Things were not 
done on the square, they were done cornerways. 
Well, I suppose our Western streams don’t admit 
of docks and river-walls, such as one sees on the 
St. Lawrence at Montreal. 

It was a moment of gentle excitement when our 
boat dropped out from among the crowd of steam- 
ers. Allof those on board look ashore; and all 
those on shore pause a moment to look at us. 
As soon as we are well out in the stream every one 
of the passengers, as if by a grand sympathetic 
movement, turns away from the shore and gives his 
feeling to the boat as if to his home It is an 
electrical movement, and one that makes you 
tingle with feeling. 

We leave the Suspension bridge behind, looking 
like a great spider's web. The American ensign 
floats over the delicate green turf at the Newport 
Barracks. We go under'the frail looking railway- 
bridge and then straighten up our flag-staff and 
smoke-stacks. On our left is Mount Adams with 
a church near its top, which seems to be a part 
of the hill itself it is so well put. The Mitchel] 
Observatoy on the very summit has been turned 
into a Catholic house of some kind, and a cross 
stands in place of the old telescope. Science you 
see has had to give in to smoke and religion. Justat 
dark the boat puts in toward what seems an in- 
accessible clay bank and takes on a family with a 
few bundles of household stuff and furniture. The 
family institution seemed pretty small just then. 

And now when there is nothing more to be seen, 
I begin to think of the boat itself. To get a good 
idea of a Western river-boat suppose you take a 
long shallow bread-tray and lay a pie-crust board 
on top of it, letting the edges of the board extend 
considerably beyond the sides of the tray. In the 
center of this board you set up your boilers and 
engines, and then with a kind of South-western 
frankness, we will say, let them be all open to view 
just as some folks have all their fires of passion and 
appetite. Fill up the remaining space with mer- 
chandise and give the whole the smell of a 
machine-shop, a horse-stable and a big grocery 
store. Above all this have a flat-roofed shed resting 
on pillars. On this roof puta long narrow cabin with 
state-rooms on either hand, and with a piano at 
one end and a captain’s office at the other. Above 
this cabin set another, but make it shorter and nar- 
rower. This will do for the boatmen. And on 
the top of this last cabin set up a pilot-house. 
This done and you have a sort of irregular pyramid 
or pagoda, from the different parts of which shoot up 
smoke-stacks, steam-pipes, stove-funnels, flag-staffs 
and lantern-poles. You may have side-wheels, or 
stern-wheels as you like. 

There is something in the atmosphere of these 
Western boats which puts you on the hunt to make 
it out as if trying to read character. Maybe it is 
a wild spirit of dissipation, but I will not say, for 
every one is sedate enough and some are languid 
for all I know. 

One might think that steamboating would take 
all the hurry out of a man. It don’t, though. 
Kept back by a fog in the night we had all the 
next day to look at the hills. It is a hill on the 
Kentucky side and a piece of fine alluvium on the 
other ; then it is hill on the Ohio side and a 
stretch of rich bottoms on the Kentucky bank. 
And yet we don’t tire, for we realize more than ever, 
that we are on a beautiful, beautiful river. We 
soon left the villas and cottages of the city. Their 


places on the hill-tops and in the niches opening 





into the great valley are now filled with farm- 
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houses and barns. There was an old log-cabin in 
one place looking quaint enough on the summit of a 
hill. The beech-trees in their delicate pea-green, and 
the buckeyes in their darker verdure stand at the 
foot of the rich slopes, while the steeper hill-sides 
are colored with the pale green oaks. The river 
everywhere gives signs of having been a narrow- 
er stream, but these encroachments of the water 
have been checked in some places by extensive 
plantings of willow. After a while we get bevond 
the rich limestone hills such as you see at Cincin- 
nati. Sandstone makes it appearance, pine trees 
find a footing on the crests of the hills, high cliffs 
show themselves everywhere and the whole land- 
scape begins to bristle and look hungry. 

The flowering dogwood was also coming into 
bloom, and in one place it whitened the distant 
hills like ragged patches of old snow. 

But our life on the “Ohio, No. 8” was not 
wholly spent in noting the advent of spring. There 
was activity on board. Just before meal-time the 
table-waiters would gather inside of a doorway 
which led from the cabin to some crypt in the 
boat. At the sound of a whistle they rushed in 
and with a whisk and a jerk the round tables which 
stretched down the boat were turned into a long 
line of oval ones and set with dishes in less time 
than it has taken to make this sentence. At an- 
other signal we all sit down. The waiters dash 
in loaded with a variety of dishes, and every 
one of the passengers has his meat set before him 
as if he were one of a great number of children. 
The eating begins and the bind strikes up, playing 
that sharp, twanging kind of music which prickles 
on the ear like mustard on the tongue, and goes 
through the din like a needle through a piece of 
cloth. Before one has time to fairly consider 
whether his meat be tough or tender, large num- 
bers have finished eating and jumped up from the 
table. Dickens, I think, must have gotten his 
ideas of American haste in eating, from seeing us 
on board of Western steamers. 

Perhaps the more notable sights along the river 
to a northern man were the flocks of great lumpish 
turkey-buzzards, with their dirty white wings, look- 
ing as if they didn’t care much whether they suc- 
ceeded in lighting on a tree or in tumbling to the 
ground ; then there we:e the gangs of negro boat- 
men and their wild river-ways, trying, it seemed to 
me, to get a little time and tune into everything 
they did. Add to these a few dark Kentuckians in 
wide-britumed hats. As for your snug business 
man and bag-men you know they are everywhere. 

Before leaving Cincinnati I attended the May Fes- 
tival which the musicians of that city have been 
holding at Exposition Hall under the direction of 
Theodore Thomas. There were something more, 
than a hundred instruments in the orchestra, and 
room for eight or nine hundred singers in the 
chorus. Thomas is reported to have spoken very 
highly of the style in which the musicians did their 
work at rehearsal. The afternoon was wet when 
I attended, and not more than half of the singers 
were present. The best effect of the opening pieces 
were, in a great measure, lost in the noise of the 
rain which poured on the roof, but when Mrs. 
Smith came to sing [ Aria—Prayer and Barcarolle— 
L’ Etoile du Nord, by Meyerbeer], the conditions 
were all right, and she had no difficulty in master- 
ing her audience. *Twasa sight for contemplation. 
A young woman in the prime of life and power to 
love, standing alone on the outer verge of the 
stage, a great orchestra following her and support- 
ing her, now delicately and now strongly. A great 
throng of men and women looking up to her from 
the floor below, and down on her from the galleries 
above, one half of whom are ready to sympathize 
with her because she belongs to their sex and 
party, and the other half just as ready to sympa- 


‘by his loss that he did not again marry until about 





thize with her for the very opposite reason, that | 


she does not belong to their sex and party. She 
sings, and they are all still. She stops singing, and | 
that great crowd storms and rages like some half- | 
fed thing that wants to fall on its keeper. When 
the Chorus came to sing Mozart’s “ Ave Verum” I 
was not prepared for the effect. 1 did not even 
know what it was all about, but I felt that it 
was something about the goodness of God. I 
know it brought tears into my eyes, as if God had 
drawn near to us and shown some great mercy. 
It stirred the audience profoundly. I did not think 
until it was over that Mozart wrote it in a gush of 
thanksgiving for health and new life. Perhaps the 
next best thing—if I may judge from the applause 
—was Strauss’ “ On the Beautiful Blue Danube,” 
a waltz by the orchestra. The violins seemed to 
whisper like zephyrs ; the oboes sobbed ; the flutes 
were as the notes of thrushes and wood-robins ; 
the kettle-drums and cymbals near the roof, 
crashed in like thunder in the sky, while the great 
double-basses caught up the sound and rolled it about 
among themselves like the echoes of thunders 
trundling off among the craggy hills; and through 
all and over all the piccolo “ piped and whistled,” 
its notes going up and up in ziz-zag flashes as if 
it were a kind of musical lightning. 
i Bs 


A PLEA FOR SENSE. 


Violet Lane, May 18, 1873. 

DEAR CIRCULAR:—I know that your people 
are engaged in stirpiculture and I see from occa- 
sional allusions in the “ Community Journal” ‘that 
you have babies of all ages among you. Now 
from all that I can learn by reading your CIRCULAR 
and by listening to the accounts of people who 
have visited you, I am convinced that you are at 
least a sensible people, and therefore I make bold 
to address you upon a subject which has of late 
occupied my attention. 

1 am the only daughter of my father by his first 
wife who died when I was too young to remember 
her, but was, I have been told, a woman _ pos- 
sessed of an extraordinary amount of common 
sense and many virtues. My father was so grieved 


two years ago on my nineteenth birthday. Asa 
natural consequence, perhaps, there is a baby in 
the house, and that you will soon see is the cause 
of my cogitations. 


My little brother has just reached the prime of 
habyhood—eight months. He has four white 
teeth, he creeps, he crows, he laughs, he holds 
out his hands to be taken, and he does all the cun- 
ning things which babies, J suppose, have done since 
Eve sorrowfully fondled Cain and Abel in the 
wilderness beyond the garden of Eden. Grandpa 
and grandma and all the aunts and uncles say that 
there never was such a baby. Though I don’t 
consider myself a judge, I must say that I think 
he is a very fine specimen of the genus homo, and 
for that reason as well as several others, I am 
about to appeal to you in his behalf. 

Mother, who is but a few years older than I am, 
is of course unable to take care of the baby alone, 
and so, in addition to the other servants, we employ 
a nurse—a sturdy Welsh-woman whose general 
make-up is strongly suggestive of Tilly Slowboys, 
though she shows some more discretion in steering 
clear of projecting furniture as she navigates the 
house, baby in arms, and is more of a character 
in her way. I wish Dickens could have seen her. 
Had he done so her fame would certainly have 
passed down to posterity among the immortal 
galaxy of oddities which his marvelous pen has 
left the world. 

Notwithstanding her eccentricities Nurse is one 
of the best hearted creatures in the world, and 
takes the nicest care of the baby. But there 








seem to be some strange contradictions in her 
character, and now I come to the point to which 
all the preceding has been preamble. Her usual 
mode of speech is slow and measured, and she 
delights in intoning the chants of the Episcopal 
service with an air of deep solemnity; but you 
should hear her talk to the baby! Dominie 
Sampson’s hair would stand on end and he would 
murmur “ Prodigious!” with greater unction than 
he was wont to do in Colonel Mannering’s library, 
were he so unfortunate as to be within hearing. 
The other day the baby fell over a stool and bumped 
his head. Nurse caught him up quickly pouring 
forth a volley ot such stuff as this: 

“*Q, my poor ’ittle darlin’! Did ’im fall over ee 
ole naussy tool? So’im did. Bad ole tool, wasn’t 
it? Nursytiss him, make it ail well? So ee will. 
[Renewed shrieks trom baby.] Poor ’ittle sing ! 
Wot sallee do! Do ’im won to see ee horsey? 
So he sall, bless it tunning dearie! He’s auntie’s 
sweetins duckins, so he was!  Bressens ’ittle 
honey ;” and so on for fifteen minute$. 

Now, Miss Editor, why in the name of all that 
is reasonable, should babies be addressed in such 
gibberish as that? What is the mortal use of 
“‘baby-talk,” as it is called? It seems to me that 
we have not such a surplus of sense in the world 
that we can afford to bring up our children on non- 
sense. I would not by any means have them 
spoken to in the style which 1 once heard used by 
a pedantic young mother when her infant of four- 
teen months declined having his face washed : 
“Are you aware, my son, that your behavior in 
thus evading the aquatic ordeal conflicts with all 
laws of reason and nicety?” 
bad as nonsense. 


No, affectation is as 
But wouldn’t it have a good 
moral effect to treat infants from the beginning 
like rational beings and expect that they will com- 
prehend simple, correctly spoken words as quickly 
as meaningless twaddle ? 
Yours for ungarbled English, 
ZAIRE. 

[Our correspondent’s letter is quite appropos ; for 
only last Sunday at one of our committees, a mem- 
ber was criticised for too great proneness to baby- 
talk. The broken prattle of the infant tongue is 
sweet to every parent’s ear; but the mutilated 
counterfeit practiced by nurses is at least, it seems 
to us, in very bad taste. The almost inexpugnable 
habit which small children have of ending their 
nouns in ey as horsey, cartey, doggey, and the like 
would doubtless be much sooner dropped if nurses 
took more care to speak them in simple, sensible 
English. Ep. Cir.] 


A HEROIC MAN. 


The wreck of the Atlantic will long be remem- 
bered as one of the most terrible of ocean disasters. 
But asa bright gleam of sunshine is sometimes 
thrown athwart a black and storm-lashed sky, so 
across the gloom of this ghastly shipwreck shines 
the bright light of a bravest of brave deeds. This 
was the rescue of Chief Officer Firth, by Mr. 
Ancient, the English clergyman and missionary at 
Terrance Bay. A newspaper correspondent thus 
describes him and what he did: 

I found him at his home near the plain little 
chapel on the hill. He was a man about thirty-six 
years of age, an Englishmen by birth, six feet in 
hight, and strongly built. He has a genial face, a 
bright eye, a clear head and a warm heart. He 
speaks fluently, but is so unpretending that his noble 
action speaks more loudly than his own modest 
words. Since the wreck he has been busy burying 
the dead, performing his duty as a minister, and 
seeing that everything is done decently and in 
order. 

Mr. Ancient’s account of the part he — in 
the fearful tragedy was vivid and interesting. hen 
he reached the wreck, which took place about two 
miles from his house, most of the saved had been 
landed. He. sought to find them shelter, till his 
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attention was attracted by the man and the woman 
in the rigging and a boy on the wreck. He went 
to Mr. Ryan, the magistrate, and said, “‘ The water 
is smooth enough; you can get along-side in a 
boat.”” They were then hauling the boats on the 
shore. ‘But you cannot get at them when you 
get out there,” said Mr. Ryan. ‘“‘ Give mea boatand 
some men; put me on board and I will get them.” 
A boat was manned, but when they neared the ship 
the men would not put him on board. They loved 
their pastor, and thought it certain death to put him 
onthevessel. Mr. Anciententreatedthem. “ John,” 
he said to the most solicitous of the crew, “if I 
am doomed I won’t hold you responsible. Put me 
on board.” While they were backing and filling 
the boy fell off. They picked him up, wrapped a 
coat around him, and landed him. 

Finally the men agreed to put Mr. Ancient on 
board. The ship’s side was then at an angle of 
fifty degrees, and the fishermen have not yet got 
over their admiration for their pastor’s skill in 
climbing it, and in running the rail he found a 
piece of one of the braces in the main rigging, 
made one end fast and carried the other along with 
him. When he reached the outer davit he shouted 
to the manin the rigging, ‘You are an officer, are 
you not ?”’ Yes” was the reply. “Then you know how 
to make a bowline ?” “Yes, sir.” Mr. Ancient then 
threw him an end of the rope, first taking a turn 
around the davit. ‘ Now put confidence in me and 
move when I tell you.” Mr. Firth followed his di- 
rections, and the minister led him along by the rope, 
taking in the slack as he went. Whenever he 
slipped the turn around the davit and the strong 
arm of his rescuer held him. A great sea swept 
over and washed the officer off. ‘Oh, Lord,’ he 
cried out, “I have broken my shins.”—‘*Never 
mind your shins, man! it is your life we are after.” 
Finally he got him to the main rigging and to the 
vessel’s side and let him into the boat by a rope, 
and the man was saved. 

Mr. Ancient was formeriy a Scripture reader in 
the British navy, but has been at Prospect for six 
years. He passed his examination and has taken 
orders, determined to become a fisher of men. He 
is a man thoroughly in earnest, but not so serious 
that he could not laugh heartily when he spoke of 
officer Firth’s solicitude for his shins. 


THE NEWS. 
The Khivan Khan, 
Unfortunate man, 
Has been captured of late 
By the Russian van. 


Henry Ward Beecher, say the papers, is about to visit, 


California. 

George Eliot got forty thousand dollars for writing 
Middlemarch—a great march toward fortune. 

Nasby has left his former residence, ‘“Confederit 
X roads”’—which is Toledo, and gone to live in New- 
York. 

Teheran, the capital of Persia, has a population of 
130,000. A mission station is about to be established 
there by the Presbyterian Board. 

The New York Senate has passed a bill imposing a 
tax of $5 on all dogs except rat terriers and poodles, 
which go free. Now let every dog not worth $5 be 
killed, in which case those left would be few and far 
between. 

The report of the murder of Sir Samuel Baker while 
on his expedition up the Nile, was unfounded. Dis- 
patches have been received from him, at London, dated 
March 15th, stating that himself and Lady Baker were 
in good health, and reinforcements had reached him. 
He was on the White Nile. 

Prof. Young of Dartmouth College has an electric 
battery of thirty-six cells which was once owned by 
Dr. Franklin. It was brought to this Country by Dr. 
Priestley, and owned successively by Franklin, Dr. Prince 
of Salem, Mass., and Prof. Young’s grandfather. 


Congressman Platt, of the Fortress Monroe district, 
Virginia, has appointed as Cadet to West Point Military 
Academy, a young mulatto, born a slave. Messrs. Cain 
and Ransier two of the colored Congressmen from 
South Carolina, have nominated two white youths who 
excelled in competitive examinations, to West Point. 
Mr. Cain has also nominated a colored youth, who stood 
a similar test to a naval cadetship. 

Gerrit Smith says ina recent published letter: “If we 
look through history we shall learn that all the widest 





and grandest upward steps of mankind have been taken 
in defiant opposition to what had hitherto been accepted 
as law.” 

It is now said that the nineteen survivors of the Po- 
laris expedition who were discovered on the ice and res- 
cued, have the prevailing impression that Capt. Bud- 
dington willfully abandoned them. They also believe 
that Capt. Hall was poisoned. 


The British Government seems to be in earnest in 
the matter of putting down the Zanzibar slave trade. 
Since the return of Sir Bartle Frere from his unsuc- 
cessful mission tu the Sultan of Zanzibar, Admiral 
Cumming, commanding in the Indian Waters, has been 
ordered to proceed to Zanzibar with all his available 
naval forces and there await orders from the home Gov- 
ernment. The time has come to down with the slave 
dhows. 


A VERNAL FACT, 





Janette and I sat under a tree 

A-laughing and talking merrily ; 
It happened so— 
Girls will, you know. 


“ Ah! who is coming down the road 
In such a happy, leisurely mood ? 
Who can it be ? 
Do look and see.” 


We looked and saW a man and maid 
Ride up the hill from the grassy glade ; 
We did, we did, 
We surely did. 


They thought themselves alone, you know, 
And never dreamed we sat below— 

Ha! ha! they didn’t ! 

They really dian’t ! 


We saw the knightly head bend down 
And lightly touch the curls of brown— 
But that’s not all! 
O no! not all! 


And what was done we saw full well ; 
But do you think we are going to tell? 
You do, you do! 
I know you do! 


A secret we can keep, I ween, 

If ’tis two laughing girls between. 
We can, we can, 
Of course we can! 


For ’tis not ev’ry day, sweet Miss, 

That one can see a stolen kiss— 
O, my! I’ve told! 
I’ve up and told. 


Lord Kames wrote a hundred years ago, “ In all 
the works of nature, simplicity makes an illus- 
trious figure. It also makes a figure in works of 
art: profuse ornament in painting, gardening, or 
architecture, as well as in dress or in language, 
shows a mean or corrupted taste. No single 
property recommends a machine more than its sim- 
plicity ; not solely for better answering its purpose, 
but by appearing in itself more beautiful. Sim- 
plicity in behavior and manner has an enchanting 
effect, and never fails to gain affection: very differ- 
ent are the artificial manners of modern times. Gen- 
eral theorems, abstracting from their importance 
are delightful by their simplicity, and by the easi- 
ness of their application to variety of cases. * * 
* * * The best artists in all ages have been 
governed by a taste for simplicity.” 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, LK] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. _Price- 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Onemwa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, [T] Onera Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, [M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition : with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Fatth ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ** New America,”’ ‘‘Spirit- 
ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hana-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘Salvation from Sin,’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”” ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,”’ and ‘* Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TRuBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ** History of American Socialisms,’’ the *‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the *‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above ; 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Cx ity Dwelling: 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border: 
price $1.00. 





STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 





